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THE MUSIC OF DEATH 



T suppose we have all been asked some 
time or other, or have asked ourselves, 
what is the music we would take with us 
if we were condemned to live on a desert 
island for the rest of our lives, and were 
allowed the choice of only one or two 
works. It is a question much easier to 
ask than to answer, because there is an 
unlimited quantity of music that is very 
delightful to live with, and to give up any 
of it would be hard. But the question as 
to which music we would most willingly 
die with is perhaps easier to answer, be- 
cause the possible ground to be covered is 
much smaller. The question I am pro- 
posing, it will be observed, is rather as to 
the music we should like to hear in our 
last moments than as to the music we 
should wish to have played over our 
graves, or hear played in mourning for 
someone else. As to this latter the choice 
is singularly small, as everyone must have 
felt who has taken part in a funeral or 
memorial service for the great dead. It 
is really very hard for a composer to 
strike the right balance, in a work of this 
kind, between gloom and elevation. 
Gloom there must be; but one instinc- 
tively feels that the last word should be 
something that transcends the bitterness 
of death. The ordinary practice is the 
reverse of this procedure — ^to begin and 
end in darkness, as it were, with a mid- 
dle section of a brighter kind, in which 
the spirit that still seeks for grounds for 
hope may take wings to itself. This is 
the method adopted, for example, in the 
Funeral March of Chopin. That method 
certainly results in a rounded artistic 
whole; but for purposes of public cere- 



monial it is not ideal, since it fails to send 
us away with that gleam of consolation, 
the half-hope that life may after all be 
greater than death, that alone can make 
the thought of death tolerable. Mr. 
Sidgwick, in his delightful book "The 
Promenade Ticket," has aptly satirized 
this formula of composition: 'Most funer- 
al marches seem to cheer up in the middle 
and become gloomy again. I suppose the 
idea is, (i) the poor old boy's dead; (2) 
well, after all, he's probably gone to 
heaven; (3) still, anyhow, the poor old 
boy's dead.' I am afraid that I, for one> 
will never be able to listen again to 
Chopin's Funeral March without being 
reminded of Mr. Sidgwick's summary. 
In any case the salon sentimentality of 
the middle section of that work makes it 
rather unworthy of great occasions of 
mourning. 

There are hardly more than one or two 
pieces of music, inspired by a purely 
funerary feeling, that reach the topmost 
height of art, and of these few not all are 
wholly suitable for the commemoration 
of our great dead. The Funeral March in 
the 'Eroica' loses much of its point when 
detached from the Symphony as a whole. 
Wagner's 'Trauermarsch' is superb, but 
for one thing it is too heroic in scale for 
such dwarfs as ordinary humanity. For 
another thing, it is essentially a lament 
over physical beauty vanished and youth- 
ful promise broken, and so unmeet for the 
graves of men whose impress upon the 
world has been through their thought. 
Thirdly, it has running through all its 
noble grief a touch of passionate revolt 
against the evil that brutalizes the world, 
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senselessly destroying young life at its 
fairest; and it is not in this mood that we 
should leave the graveside of our philos- 
ophers and poets. There is a beautiful 
and impressive Funeral March in Mac- 
kensie's 'Dream of Jubal,' which ought 
to be performed more frequently than it 
is. The words make it peculiarly appro- 
priate for the burial of a soldier. Grieg's 
elegy upon his dead friend Nordoak 
begins grandly enough, but, as usual with 
Grieg, does not develop convincingly. 
After all there is nothing so fitted for 
ceremonial mourning as the Dead March 
in *SauI.' Here tragedy is broadened into 
a spiritual solemnity, the grief is never 
merely physically tearful or protesting; 
and at the end a great consoling hand is 
laid upon us unobtrusively. It is the 
kind of music the pitying wise-eyed gods 
might have written for mankind. 

Of the music not ostensible funerary 
in purpose, but obviously inspired by a 
sense of the mortality of things, there is 
again not much that one could bear to 
hear in one's last hour. This is no dis- 
paragement of it as art, of course. Tragic 
art is for the living; the pain of the mes- 
sage must always bring with it its own 
anodyne in the beauty of the utterance. 
But one needs to be in the full flush of 
life to bear the overwhelming flood of 
tragedy that the artist sometimes pours 
over us. 'Gerontius,' for instance, is for 
the healthily living, not the dying. Nor 
could we bear, when the end comes, many 
another piece of music that is an artistic 
joy to us now, but that then would have 
too much of the cold horror of the grave 
about it. No one at that hour, I imagine, 
could bear to listen to the frenzied 
wailing and sobbing of Tchiakovsky's 
Pathetic Symphony. That music does 
not come from a deep enough well of 
philosophy; it is too much like the cry of 
a frightened child being pushed into a 



dark room. Music so full of the chill 
terror of death, heard in our last mo- 
ments, would almost make the dead 
drum with their fingers on the coffin lid 
for release. Nor is the great Death 
March of the Brahms Requiem any more 
meet for dying souls. Those grisly, un- 
compromising strains are too suggestive 
of the horrors of physical dissolution; as 
one listens to them one can almost feel 
the damp clay already sealing up one's 
lips. In all music there is no more ter- 
rible suggestion of annihilation than 
Wolf's song 'Alles Endet, was Entstehet' ; 
but to bear to hear that on one's death- 
bed one would need nerves of steel. The 
struggle of the soul with death in Strauss's 
*Tod und Verklarung', again, is too real- 
istically terrible; while the apotheosis, 
grand as it is in the concert room, is 
hardly the music one would wish to die 
to or waken again to. It is too spectacu- 
lar, too brilliantly lit, too full of the 
pageantry of a crowd; whereas this is a 
journey one must make very quietly, and 
alone. There is a more touching human 
quality in Ravel's 'Pavanne for a dead 
Infanta,' in which a curious pathos strug- 
gles through the deliberate restraint of 
the slowly-moving music, as if hearts 
were breaking beneath the heavy brocade 
of those ceremonial Spanish robes. 

We shall all have difi"erent preferences 
in a matter of this kind; but had I a 
choice I think the music I should like to 
have prepare me for death would be the 
first movement and the Adagio of Mo- 
zart's G minor Quintet. The battle is 
over and the fight lost, says that divine 
music; but it was a fight that humanity 
could never have hoped to win — and how 
sweet one's tears were, and how exquisite 
the bliss of sinking back into that fount 
of being from which we came ! The lovely 
melodies and harmonies of the first part 
of the slow movement of Grieg's Piano- 
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forte Concerto, again, would, one thinks, 
soothe anyone's dying hour. And for the 
actual passing away what could be more 
subtly luxuriant than Chopin's C Minor 
Prelude? Were I allowed to choose the 
time and the manner of my going, like 
the old Roman I would open a vein in a 
hot bath, while an orchestra of muted 
strings repeated time after time the 



dying fall of the Prelude, in decrescendo 
after decrescendo imperceptibly fading 
away into silence. One can almost savor 
in advance the voluptuous joy of such a 
death. And then, on the other side of 
the Styx, to be greeted by the heart- 
easing, care-free music of Mozart's ' Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik.' 

From the Daily Post, Birmingham, England. 



(To the Editor of The Spectator) 

Sir: — The accompanying lines are the spontaneous utterance of an American 
schoolgirl. I venture to send them to you without the knowledge of this young 
girl, understanding to the full her willingness, and indeed happiness, should you care 
to print them and bring them, perchance, to the eye of one of the great bandof noble 
warriors who go "down scornful before many spears" and make "it great to live." 



The Sentry 

'Tis Christmas, yet amidst the snow I 
stand 
Alone and unafraid of darkest night. 
For here I guard the safety of my land. 
And on my Soul the comrade stars 
shed light; 
And beam their warm approval on the 
task. 
That for my country's weal I under- 
take, 
Whom but to love and serve is all I ask. 
My life is hers at will, to mould or 
break; 
For what am I among ten thousand more. 
Myriads that are gone and yet to go 
To those celestial regions, where before 
The throne of God, the hope of peace 
doth grow? 
My Country in her need still needeth me. 
And to the end my will is her decree." 



I am, Sir, etc., 
Connecticut, U; S. A. 



H. 



From The Spectator, London. 



